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TO OUR READERS. 


issue of our second volume with 
feelings of no ordinary pleasure. When, a year ago, 
the first number of Saint George was published, we 
briefly indicated the lines along which it would go, 
and the work it was desired to accomplish, and it is 
with satisfaction and gratitude that we record the realization, in 
some measure at least, of our design in founding the journal. 
Not only have we been enabled to preserve alike for the members 
of the Ruskin Society of Birmingham and the general public, the 
lectures delivered before that Society, but the hope we expressed 
that Saint George would help to foster a closer relationship at once 
among the various Ruskin Societies, and among the many indi- 
vidual followers who are not on the roll of any such society, has 
been amply justified, and the journal has proved itself to be, in a 
very real sense, a link joining together fellow workers and sympa- 
thizers in all parts of the country. Nothing has given us greater 
pleasure than the frequent letters we have received from far-away 
correspondents testifying to the fact that Saint George has proved 
to them a help and an inspiration. 

We therefore look forward with hope to the future, and we 
appeal with confidence for the active co-operation of our readers 
in extending the usefulness of Saint George. It is our desire to 
chronicle, in the pages devoted to “ Notes,” any matters likely to 
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be of help or interest to the master’s disciples or students. Our 
readers can materially assist us in this connection. We invite their 
contributions, and, as far as practicable, we shall at all times be 
willing to open our columns for the discussion of relevant points 
or for the elucidation of difficulties. 

In Mr. Ruskin we recognize a leader worthy to be followed : we 
find in his teaching a true philosophy. To promote the Ideals he 
has so nobly taught will ever be our chief aim. 





RUSKIN AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER.* 
By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Dean of Canterbury.) 


HE Ruskin Society exists to do honour to almost the 

last supreme moral and spiritual teacher of this age 

who is still left among us. I am quite sure that we 

\C) shall do honour to him in the way which he would 

Nmost appreciate—perhaps in the only way for which 

he would psd care—by interpreting and disseminating the 

views on which he most earnestly insists. You have done me 

the honour to nominate me as President of the Ruskin Society for 

this year. I have no claim at all to such a distinction; nor was it 

easy for me in the midst of continuous and pressing duties—for I 

assure you that the popular conception of Deans as persons who 

have nothing to do, is egregiously false—to face the responsible 

privilege of addressing you at Birmingham. Yet I hope that your 
generous forbearance will forgive all deficiencies. 

I had the privilege, in old days, of knowing Mr. Ruskin well. 
He has been my guest, and I have been his. When I was a 
master at Harrow, he did me the great kindness to come, at my 
request, and deliver a truly delightful lecture on crystallography 
to the Harrow boys, and, in memory of his visit, he gave them 
the lovely collection of crystals which, if you ever visit Harrow, 
you may still see in their Vaughan Library. 

As a youth I read with admiring enthusiasm every book of his 
as it appeared, and I am indebted to him for the continuous profit 
and delight of deeper happiness in natural beauty, and for many a 
noble lesson in morals and religion. I have therefore chosen as 
the subject of my address to you “ Ruskin as a Religious Teacher.” 
and I shall, as far as possible, stand aside and let Mr. Ruskin 
speak for himself in his own inimitable words. 


* Being the Presidential Address delivered before the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, 27th 
October, 1898, 
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The religious character of Mr. Ruskin’s mind is one of its 
most distinguishing features; and it has been one secret of his 
most powerful influence. Everything around us—all the glory of 
heaven, and all the furniture of earth—is to him one great scroll, 
on which he reads—not half-obliterated, as in a palimpsest, but in 
letters of light, radiant and unquenchable—the one word God. 
To him everything is a message of revelation uttered to our souls 
by Him who is the Word of God. 

Let us illustrate this point, first, by shewing how he sets 
forth the Revelation of God to us through Nature. No true 
reader will, for a moment, suppose that it was Mr. Ruskin’s main 
object to dazzle us with page after page of splendid description, 
by way of mere word-painting. He is striving, constantly, to lift 
the veil, and, taking us by the hand to enter with us into the 
Temple. We know that when a man is dull, coarse, and earthly, 


“A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more ;” 


but, when a man’s mind is a bright mirror of the Divine, then 


“The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lic too deep for tears.” 


“When the active life is nobly fulfilled,” says Mr. Ruskin, 
“and the mind is then raised beyond it into clear and calm behold- 
ing of the world around us—the simplest forms of Nature are 
strangely animated by the sense of the Divine Presence; the trees 
and flowers seem all, in a sort, children of God; and we ourselves, 
their fellows, made out of the same dust, and greater than they 
only in having a greater portion of the Divine Power exerted on our 
frames: then all the common uses, and palpably visible forms of 
things, become subordinate in our minds to their inner glory ;— 
to the mysterious voices in which they talk to us about God, and 
the changeful and typical aspects by which they witness to us of 
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holy truth, and fill us with obedient, joyful and thankful emo- 
tion.” 

Take again his remarks upon the Firmament. “It seems to 
me,” he says, “ that, in the midst of the material nearness of these 
heavens, God means us to acknowledge His own immediate presence, 
as visiting, judging, and blessing us. As the Creator of all the 
worlds, and the inhabitor of Eternity, we cannot behold Him; but 
as the Judge of the earth, and the Preserver of men, those heavens 
are indeed His dwelling-place. And all those passings to and fro 
of fruitful shower and grateful shade—all those visions of silver 
palaces built about the horizon—and voices of moaning winds and 
threatening thunders—and glories of coloured robe, and cloven 
ray—are but to deepen in our hearts the acceptance and dearness 
and distinctness of the simple words, ‘Our Father, which art in 
Heaven.’” 

So strong indeed is Mr. Ruskin’s conviction concerning this 
Revelation of Nature as to make him emphasise the fact that both 
the two great passages in which God is represented as speaking 
immediately to man—(Job xxxviii.—xli., and the Sermon on the 
Mount)—direct our minds to the revelation of God in Nature; 
and teach us trust in God through watchfulness of His dealings 
with creation. And, over and over again, he points out that the 
main lesson of the material universe is a lesson of God’s love :—it 
is “to declare that we have a loving Father, whose tender mercy 
is over all His works, and whose will and law is so lovely and 
loveable, that it is sweeter than honey, and more precious than gold, 
to those who can taste and see that the Lordis good. This surely 
is a most pleasant and glorious gospel, as distinguished from the 
evil message that Satan has brought to the nations of the world 
instead of it,—that they have no Father, but only a consuming fire 
ready to devour them, unless they are delivered from its raging 
flame by some scheme of pardon, for which they are to be thank- 
ful not to the Father but to the Son.” 

Yet it must not be supposed that Mr. Ruskin would degrade 
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the beneficence of the Deity into a mere reckless infinitude of mercy, 
and blind obliteration of the work of sin. He sees that, amid the 
manifold appearances of God’s kindness, everywhere and always 
visible, there is a commingling also of wrath and menace. “It is 
well for us to dwell with thankfulness on the unfolding of the 
flower, and the falling of the dew, and the sleep of the green fields 
in the sunshine; but the blasted trunk, the barren rock, the moan- 
ing of the bleak wind, or the roar of the black, perilous, merciless 
whirlpools of the mountain streams, the continual fading of all 
beauty into darkness, and of all strength into dust—have these no 
language for us? The good succeeds to the evil as the day suc- 
ceeds the night, but so also the evil to the good. Gerizim and 
Ebal, birth and death, light and darkness, heaven and hell, divide 
the existence of man and his eternity.” But since these are the vary- 
ing indications of nature, how are we to treat her lessons? And 
at the conclusion of one of his Oxford Lectures, Mr. Ruskin gave 
this piece of practical advice: “‘ To look at one thing in the day, 
instead of at twenty: and to think of that one in such a way as will 
give you some love for man and some belief in God.” 

This much then must suffice to indicate Ruskin’s sense of 
the Revelation of Nature. We cannot turn, it has been said, from 
the loveliness and splendour of the successive visions which have 
risen before us in his pages without knowing Nature better, loving 
her more, and associating her with her loftier, purer, mightier 
emotions of reverence and wonder. ‘Thus he becomes to us a 
priest of the mysteries, a dispenser of the charities of Nature. 
summer has for us a new opulence and pride;—autumn a new 
solemnity and more noble sadness. 


“The morning’s clearness, and the sunset’s glow, 
The torrent’s passion, and the calm blue sea, 
The dragon-crested cloud, the virgin snow, 
Have caught a new significance thro’ thee : 
We tread a grander Temple than of yore, 
Radiant with splendour dimly seen before.” 
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As we read him we feel, more and more, that 


“ Earth’s crammed with heaven 
And every common bush aflame with God. 
But only they who see take off their shoes ; 
The rest sit round it, and eat blackberries.” 


I pass from Mr. Ruskin’s views of the Revelation by Nature to 
his teachings about the Revelation of God by Science, and by Art. 
For they too help us to attain to a vision of all things in God. 
On science Mr. Ruskin has not written so fully as on other sub- 
jects, nor by any means so sympathetically, yet he has himself 
studied, with great thoroughness, several branches of science. In 
his scheme of education, he insists that the child should be trained 
to study the sciences—especially Botany, Geology, and Ornithology, 
though not in such a way as to make it “a cold and cruel spectator, 
or a listless observer of the wonders of the universe, but to give it 
a practical knowledge of surrounding things.” But of the Reve- 
lation of Art, as we all know, Mr. Ruskin has written very fully. 
“Science,” he says, “ knows, Art produces ; Science treats of things 
as they are; Art of things as they effect the soul; the one deals 
with facts, the other with phenomena.” Science, for instance, 
informs us that the Sun is 95 millions of miles distant from and 
III times broader than the earth, and that it revolves on its axis 
in 25 days, 14 hours, and 4 minutes. With all this Art has 
nothing whatever to do: but the things which it does care to know 
are these :—that, in the heavens, God has set a tabernacle for the 
Sun, which is a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and re- 
joiceth as a strong man to run his race. Art sees into the soul of 
things. It not only takes cognisance of truths of aspect but reveals 
truths of essence. Hence “ Art is as much vaster in its field than 
Science as the soul is larger than the material creation.” ‘ And,”’ 
he says, “ All great Art is revelation, and all great Art is praise.” 

What is his meaning when he speaks thus? May we not say that 
gifts of hand and of eye, mechanical skill and knowledge, are but 
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the language of Art, and the vehicle of its thoughts: and just as 
language only constitutes the wheels and wings of thought, and 
can move only as the spirit moves them, so skill in Art is nothing 
without spiritual insight. Andrea del Sarto was called ‘ the perfect 
painter,’ “il pittore senza errore;” he was more consummate in 
technique than Raphael himself, yet Mr. Browning, who is no less 
brilliant an art teacher than Mr. Ruskin, makes him say of far less 
gifted painters than himself : 


“There lives a truer light of God in them 

In their vext beating, stuff’d and stopp’d up brains, 
Hearts, or whatever else, than goes on to prompt 
This low-puls’d, forthright, craftsman’s hand of mine. 
Their works drop downwards, but themselves I know 
Reach oftentimes a heaven that’s shut to me. 

Enter, and take their place there, sure enough, 
Though they come back and cannot tell the worlds. 
Ah! but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 

Or what’s a heaven for? All is silver-grey, 

Placid, and perfect, with my art—the worse!” 


We cannot reproduce, we cannot improve upon the splendours of 
nature. No! but we can interpret them; we can bathe them in 
the spiritual atmosphere of human thought. Thus Art is essen- 
tially a revelation—an unfolding. 

I do not know that Mr. Ruskin has ever, specifically, and cate- 
gorically (so to speak), drawn out the function of Art, but, as I 
have argued elsewhere, its method of revelation consists in this :— 
First, that Art teaches us to see; next, that it teaches us what to see; 
and thirdly, that it teaches us to see more than we should otherwise 
see. 

Art, then, is something far higher than can be included in the 
definition of it, as “an imitative activity,” which sufficed Aristotle. 
It involves Theoria—the faculty of creative contemplation. It 
sees in earthly beauty the analogue of heavenly glory, redeeming 
the world by its presence, as significant of Divine energy. In other 


words Ars est homo, additus naturae. ‘ The knowledge of what 
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is beautiful,” says Mr. Ruskin, in his final utterance on Art, 
“leads on to the knowledge of the things which (in the higher 
spiritual sense) are lovely, and of good report: and the laws, the 
life, the joy of beauty, are as eternal parts of God’s creation, as in 
the world of Spirits, Virtue; and in the world of Angels, Praise.” 

I said that, first Art teaches us to see. Strange as it may sound, 
it is true, that for long centuries, generations of mankind had eyes, 
and yet they saw not. Nay, millions of men now never see. The 
pageant of the clouds, for instance, is daily unfolded before their 
eyes, yet they never notice it. ‘‘ The beauty, and the wonder, and 
the power, the shapes of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 
changes, surprises (and God made it all),” are all around them: but 
men are either so completely absorbed in their own thoughts, as not 
even to glance at them—like St. Bernard, who, all day long, rode 
along the shores of the Lake of Geneva, and asked his companions 
in the evening where the lake was: or the world, the flesh, and the 
devil are set so utterly in their hearts that they cannot find out the 
work which God has done from the beginning even unto the end.” 
‘«] never saw such colors in nature as you represent, Mr. Turner,” 
said a critical lady to the great painter. ‘“ No, ma’am,” he replied ; 
“but don’t you wish you could?” I have always been filled with 
wonder and admiration whenever I have gazed at a peacock’s 
feather ; but I never realised so completely, the surpassing glory 
and marvel of that great iridescent work of God, as after I had 
seen the infinite elaboration and toil which it cost Mr. Ruskin 
himself to reproduce its characteristic glories—as you may see in 
his picture of a single peacock’s plume in the Ruskin Museum at 
Sheffield. 


And this illustrates the lines which Mr. Browning puts into the 
mouth of Fra Lippo Lippi: 


For don’t you see we are made so that we love, 

First when we see them painted, things we have seen 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see. 

And so they are better painted; better to us, 
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Which is the same thing. Art was given for that. 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out. 


And next, Art teaches us what to see. 

** Beauty,” it has been said, “is God’s seal upon the Universe, 
and Art is man’s interpretation of it.” I, for one, never could 
admire things intrinsically mean and ugly. I never cared a straw 
for Dutch pictures of boors boozing in pot-houses, and I feel 
quite as strong an objection as Mr. Ruskin does to the too-common 
and too-favourite picture The Beggar-boys of Murillo. ‘‘ Was it 
well,” he asks, ‘“‘ for the painter to paint those ragged and vicious 
vagrants, grinning while they feed so greedily? Or to paint the 
grey dust engrained into the sole of the foot of one of the boys, 
turned towards the spectator.” It is not so. Art was meant to 
teach us the divine significance of Beauty. “If a man have two 
loaves of bread,” said no less a person than Mohammed “let, him 
sell one of them and buy some lilies: for bread only nourishes the 
body, but to look at lilies feeds the soul.” 

And thirdly, Art teaches us not only to see, and what to see, 
but also to see more than we should otherwise see. 

Spenser says : 

“ Beauty is not, as some men misdeem, 
An outward shew, of things that only seem.” 


And, under this head, I need only quote the words of the poet- 
painter William Blake: “I assert for myself,” he says, ‘ that I do 
not behold the outward creation, and that to me it is hindrance 
and not action.” ‘What?’ it will be asked, ‘when the sun 
rises, do you not see a round disc of fire something like a guinea?’ 
O no! no! I see an innumerable company of the heavenly host, 
praising God, and crying “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty.” I question not my corporeal eye any more than I 
question a window concerning a sight. I look through it, and not 
with it.” 
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I now pass on to Mr. Ruskin’s view of the Revelation of God 
to man by and through man’s own God-created being. To teach 
us self-reverence and self-knowledge, no less than self-control is a 
very noble and necessary form of education ; and Mr. Ruskin says in 
Fors Clavigera (Let. liii.) “ One thing we know, or may know, if 
we will: that the heart and conscience of man are divine; that in 
his perception of evil, in his recognition of good, he is himself a 
God manifest in the flesh ; that his joy in love, his agony in anger, 
his indignation at injustice, his glory in self-sacrifice, are all eternal 
indisputable proofs of his unity with a great Spiritual head; that 
in these—and not merely in his more awaiting form, or manifold 
instinct—he is king over the lower animate world; that so far as 
he denies, or forfeits these, he dishonors the name of his Father, 
and makes it unholy and unadmirable in the earth; that so far as 
he confesses, and rules by these, he confesses the name of his Father 
and receives, in his sonship, fulness of power with Him, whose are 
the kingdom, the power, and the glory world without end.” 

And again (Crown of Wild Olive, 106-7): ‘Human nature is 
a noble and beautiful thing ; not a foul nor a base thing. All the 
sin of men I esteem as their disease, not their nature; as a folly 
which may be prevented, not a necessity which must be accepted. 

. . . False prophets have told you that all men are nothing 
but fiends and wolves; half-beast, half-devil. Believe that, and 
indeed you may sink to that. But refuse that, and have faith that 
God ‘ made you upright,’ though you have sought out many inven- 
tions—so you will strive daily to become more what your maker 
— and means you to be, and daily gives you also the power to 

Now, Mr. Ruskin possesses the power of seeing, with in- 
tense vividness, things as they are, and that on both sides of the 
shield ; and this is one of the main reasons why he is often accused 
of contradicting himself, when in reality he does not do so. Truths 
often look contradictory when they are only complementary of each 
other. Take such a passage as this about the darker aspect of 
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Human Nature, in the Queen of the Air (p. 28): “ Truly it seems 
to me, as I gather in my mind the evidences of insane religion, 
degraded art, merciless war, sullen toil, detestable pleasure, and vain 
or vile hope, in which the nations of the world have lived since first 
they could bear record of themselves—it seems to me, I say, as if 
the race itself were still half-serpent, not yet extricated from its 
clay: a lacertine brood of bitterness, the glory of it emaciate with 
cruel hunger, and blotted with venemous stains: and the track of 
it on the leaf a glittering slime, and in the sand a useless furrow.” 

Every word of this terrible indictment may be borne out; yet, 
in spite of it, he feels that the real nature of man is in its noble- 
ness, not in its too-common debasement; in its potential perfectness, 
not in its conflagration and catastrophe. 

We may say with Shakespeare that 


“Man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As makes the Angels weep; who, with our spleens, 
Would all themselves laugh mortal.” 


Or we may say with Tennyson : 


*“* However we brazen it out 
We men are a little breed.” 


Young was right in his antitheses when he sang : 


How great, how small, how abject, how immense, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man! 
Helpless immortal! insect infinite ! 

A worm, a god! 


Yet after all man’s true place is a little lower than the Elohim, 
not only a little superior to the beasts. Thus Ruskin says (Stones 
of Venice iii. 3, p. 61) that “most mens minds are dim mirrors, 
in which all truth is seen darkly. . . . Dulness of heart and 


mistiness of sight increasing to utter hardness and blindness; Satan 
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breathing upon the glass, so that, if we do not sweep the mist 
laboriously away, it will take no image.” But yet he says elsewhere 
(Modern Painters, V. ix. 1, pp. 9-15), that this poor miserable 
Me is the book in which we must read of God : this flesh-bound 
volume the only revelation that is, that was, that can be. “In that 
is the image of God painted; in that is the law of God written ; 
in that is the promise of God revealed. Know thyself: for 
through thyself only canst thou know God. Through the glass 
darkly : but, except through the glass, in nowise. 

“*A tremulous crystal—waved as water, poured out upon the 
ground; you may defile it, despise it, pollute it, at your pleasure 
and at your peril; for on the peace of those weak waves must all 


the heaven you shall ever gain be first seen; and through such 


purity as you can win for those dark waves, must all the light of 
the risen sun of righteousness be bent down by faint refraction. 
Cleanse them, and calm them, as you love your life.” 

We will now touch on some of Ruskin’s teachings respect- 
ing the Revelation of God by the Scriptures. He is well qualified 
to speak of them. From a child he has known the Holy Scrip- 
tures. His mother made him read them through and through, 
from the beginning of Genesis to the end of Revelation, chapter 
by chapter, verse by verse; and made him learn large portions of 
them by heart ; and among these the whole of the cxixth Psalm,— 
the learning of which, he said, was to him the most difficult, and 
has remained the most precious,—devoted as it is to a poem on the 
word, the commandments, the testimonies, the law, the statutes, the 
ordinances of God. In his Fors Clavigera, he tells how he has 
just opened his oldest bible—yellow now with age and flexible, 
and found the list of chapters which he had to learn by heart. 
“And truly,” he says, “though I have picked up the elements 
of a little further knowledge in after life, this material install- 
ation of my mind in that property of chapters, I count, very 
confidently, the most precious, and, on the whole, the one essential 
part of all my education. For the chapters became indeed strictly 
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conclusive and protective to me in all modes of thought, and the 
body of divinity they contain acceptable through all fear or doubt: 
nor, through any fear, or doubt, or fault, have I ever lost my 
loyalty to them, nor betrayed the first command in the one I was 
made to repeat oftenest, ‘Let not mercy and truth forsake thee.’” 

And again he says “I have read that book with as much care as 
most of the English people, for some forty years, and am thankful 
that on those who trust it, I can press its pleadings. My endea- 
vour has been, uniformly, to make them trust it more deeply than 
they do: trust it, not in their own favourite verses only, but in the 
sum of all: trust it, not as a fetish or talisman, which they are to 
be saved by daily repetitions of; but as a captain’s order to be 
heard and obeyed at their peril.” 

Mr. Ruskin quotes Scripture, in every book of it, more pro- 
fusely and habitually than any other writer of eminence; but with 
an insight and appositeness which often adds strikingly to the beauty 
of his pages. And, in addition to his quotations, he not unfre- 
quently comments on passages of Scripture with a power and beauty 
which may fairly rank him among the great divines. As for 
instance in his comment on Ps. xix. in Modern Painters, and his 
analysis of the Addresses to the Seven Churches, which, with other 
comments, may fairly rank as striking sermons. 

Take this one specimen of the way in which Scripture, like 
Nature, calls up lovely pictures before his seeing eye, and how he 
thus enables us to grasp it more vividly. It is a part of his 
remarks on the 21st chapter of St. John: “ They had gone back 
to their daily work, thinking still their business lay netwards— 
unmeshed from the literal yoke and drag. Simon Peter saith unto 
them ‘ We goa-fishing ;’ they say unto him ‘ We also go with thee.’ 
That night they caught nothing; but, when the morning came, in 
the clear light of it, behold a figure stood upon the shore. They 
were not thinking of anything but their fruitless hauls. They 
had no guess who it was. It asked them simply if they had caught 
anything. They said No! and it tells them to cast yet again. 
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And John shades his eyes from the morning sun with his hand, to 
look who it is; and though the glinting of the sea dazzles him 
also, he makes out who it is at last; and poor Simon—not to be 
outrun this time—tightens his fisher’s coat about him, and dashes 
in over his nets. One would have liked to see him swim those 
hundred yards, and stagger to the beach.” 

“Well, the others got to the beach too in time, in such slow 
way as men do in general get in this world to its true shore, much 
impeded by that wonderful ‘dragging the nets with fishes’: but 
they get there—seven of them in all—first the denier; and then the 
slowest believer ; and then the quickest believer ; and then the two 
throne-seekers; and two more, we know not who.” 

But Mr. Ruskin might say with Tennyson : 


“From Art, from Nature, from the Schools 
Let random influences glance 
Like light in many a shiver’d lance 

That breaks about the dappled pools.” 


Thus he frequently teaches us the lesson of History. Let 
one illustration suffice: ‘‘ This Nebuchadnezzar-curse,” he says, 
‘that sends men to grass like oxen, seems to follow but too closely 
on the excess or continuance of national power and peace. In the 
perplexities of nations, in their struggles for existence, in their in- 
fancy, their impotence, or even their disorganisation, they have 
higher hopes and nobler passions. Out of the suffering comes the 
serious mind; out of the salvation, the grateful heart; out of en- 
durance, fortitude; out of deliverance, faith; . . . . and 
when they have done away with violent and external sources of 
suffering, worse evils seem to arise out of their rest ; evils that vex 
less, and mortify more; that suck the blood, though they do not 
shed it, and ossify the heart, though they do not torture it. . 

There is fear that seltishness may take the place of 
undemanded devotion, and compassion be lost in vain glory—that 
enervation may succeed to strength, apathy to patience, and the 
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noise of jesting words and foulness of dark thoughts to the 
earnest purity of the girded loins and the burning lamp. ‘ 

Let us beware that our rest become not the rest of 
stones, which so long as they are torrent-tossed and thunder- 
stricken maintain their majesty ; but, when the stream is silent, 
and the storm passed, suffer the grass to cover them, and the 
lichen to feed on them, and are ploughed down into dust.” 
(Modern Painters, Book ii., Ch. 1., 6). 

Again let this single illustration suffice of the illustrative 
use which Mr. Ruskin makes of Mythology, which is so often the 
slightly veiled moral teaching of extinct nations. Speaking of the 
Harpies, who swooped down with obscene wings and rending 
talons on the banquets of Thineus, he says (Queen of the Air, p. 28): 
“The Harpies are devouring, desolating, merciless; spiritually, 
they are the gusts of vexatious, fretful, lawless passion—vain and 
overshadowing, discontented and lamenting, meagre and insane— 
spirits of wasted energy, and wandering disease, and unappeased 
famine and unsatisfied hope. Understand that once, deeply, any 
who have known the weariness of vain desires—the pitiful, uncon- 
querable, coiling, and recoiling, and self-involved returns of some 
sickening famine and thirst of heart—and you will know what 
was in the sound of the Harpy Celano’s shriek from her rock, and 
why, in the seventh circle of the inferno, the Harpies make their 
nest in the warped branches of the trees that are the souls of 
suicides.” 

The last allusion reminds me of the rich use made by Mr. 
Ruskin of the revelation made by Genius, and especially by the 
great Poets. Once I told him how much I had learnt from his 
passing references to Dante, and urged him to write a commentary 
on the Divine Comedy. He told me that he had always desired 
to do so, but that it would cost an amount of time wholly beyond 
his command. Here again I must confine myself to a single illus- 
tration. Mr. Ruskin is dwelling on the fact that, in the Inferno, 


each soul is only punished for one type of sin, whereas sins are 
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linked together by a fine network of inextricable meshes, and he 
who devotes himself to one form of sin is certain to fall into many 
others. But, as he points out, Dante is awfully right in this view. 
It is true that no man is ever contented with a single sin; yet it is 
always one sin, and that the favourite one which destroys souls. 
‘That conquered, all others fall with it; that victorious, all others 
follow it. The lust and anger of the flesh do not of necessity 
or finally destroy ; but when they become the lust and anger of the 
heart, these are the Furies of Phlegethon wholly ruinous. Lord of 
these, on the shattered rocks lies the Infamy of Crete. For when 
the heart as well as the flesh desires what it should not, and the 
heart as well as the flesh kindles to its wrath, the whole man is cor- 
rupted, and his heart’s blood is fed in its veins from the lake of 
fire.” To Mr. Ruskin all great books—and above all the works 
of the supreme poet—are Queen’s Gardens and King’s Treasuries. 

But now let me say, in conclusion, that all the sources of 
Revelation on which Mr. Ruskin dwells—the Revelation by Nature; 
by Science; by Art; by Scripture; by the Constitution of Man ; 
by History; by Mythology; by all great Books—is a revelation 
which bears on the two grand and universal spheres of Morality 
and of Religion. 

One of the best known sayings of the great philosopher Kant is, 
that two things filled his soul with a sense of unapproachable 
majesty, “the starry heavens above, and the moral law within.” 
Ruskin would say the same. ‘This only,” he says, “‘ we may dis- 
cern assuredly ; that every true-light-of science, every mercifully 
granted power, every wisely-restricted thought, teach us more clearly 
day by day, that in the heaven above, and in the earth beneath, 
there is one continual and omnipotent presence of help and of peace 
for all men who know that they live, and remember that they die.” 
He knows well that there is no peace to be had, save in that obedi- 
ence which is better than sacrifice, and that Love which is the fulfil- 
ling of the Law. “I dare to say it,” he writes, “that because 
through all my life I have desired good and not evil; because I 
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have been kind to many, have wished to be kind to all, have wil- 
fully injured none, and because I have loved much and not selfishly 
—therefore the morning light is still visible to me on those hills.” 

And as regards the formal doctrines of religion Mr. Ruskin 
always dwells on the truth that God is Love, and that God is just. 
He states the whole meaning of Christianity to be that “‘the Word 
became flesh,” and died and rose again and will return, ‘“Christi- 
anity,” he says in Preterita, “is the belief in, and the love of, God 
thus manifested. Anything less than this—the acceptance of the 
sayings of Christ, or assertion of any less than Divine Power in 
His being, may be, for aught I know enough for virtue, peace, and 
safety—but they do not make people Christians; or enable them 
to understand the heart of the simplest believer in the old doc- 
trine.”’ I must not enter here into deep theological discussions ; 
but I must at least pause to say that Mr. Ruskin’s remarks on the 
Revelation of the Son of God seem to me in two respects wiser by 
far than those of many who have considered themselves to be con- 
summate theologians. Thus in his On the Old Road (ii. pp. 227 
—29) he warns against the common heresy of exalting the tender- 
ness of the Son, in contrast (an unconscious blasphemy) with the 
supposed relentless justice of the Father. He also warns against 
the utterly unscriptural deification of pain, and dwelling on Christ 
mainly as if He were still in anguish: an error which only began 
to introduce the crucifix many centuries after the true meaning of 
Christianity had been overlaid by dark superstitions. 

A Roman Catholic poet, Companella, wrote : 


“If Christ were only three hours crucified, 
After few years of toil and misery, 
Which for mankind he suffered willingly, 
Why should he still be shewn on every side 
Painted, and preached, in nought but agony.” 


Mr. Ruskin writes: ‘When any of you next go abroad, 
observe, and consider the meaning of, the sculptures and paintings, 


which, of every rank in art, and in every chapel and cathedral, and 
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by every mountain path, recall the hours, and represent the agonies, 
of the passion of Christ: and try to form some estimate of the 
efforts that have been made by the four arts of Eloquence, Music, 
Painting and Sculpture, since the twelfth century, to wring out of 
the hearts of women the last drops of pity that could be excited 
for this merely physical agony: for the art nearly always dwells on 
the physical wounds or exhaustion chiefly, and degrades, far more 
than it animates, the conception of pain: . . . . and then 
try to estimate what might have been the better result, for the 
righteousness and felicity of mankind, if these same women had 
been taught the deep meaning of the last words that were ever 
spoken by their Master to those who had ministered to Him of 
their substance—‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves and for your children” . . . . These 
you have always with you! Him you have not always.” 
[Lecture on Art, p. 57]. 

Once more, Mr. Ruskin speaks words of very solemn wis- 
dom on the Revelation of the Holy Spirit. Commenting on the 
difficult verse: ‘If any speak against the Son of Man it shall be 
forgiven; but if against the Holy Spirit it shall not be forgiven, 
neither in this world nor in the next,” he says (in the Eagle’s 
Nest, p. 169): “The passage may have many meanings which I 
do not know; but one meaning I know positively. Those of you 
who still go to chapel, say every day your creed; and, I suppose, 
too often, less and less every day believing it. Now you may 
cease to believe two articles of it—and, admitting Christianity to 
be true, still be forgiven. But you must not cease to believe the 
third. You begin by saying that you believe in an Almighty 
Father. Well you may entirely lose the sense of that Fatherhood, 
and yet be forgiven. You go on to say that you believe in a 
Saviour Son. You may entirely lose the sense of that Sonship, 
and yet be forgiven. But the third article—disbelieve if you dare! 
‘I believe in the Holy Ghost—the Lord, and Giver of Life.’ Dis- 
believe that, and your own being is degraded into the state of dust, 
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driven by the wind ; and the elements of dissolution have entered 
your very heart and soul. All Nature—with one voice, with one 
"oa. eg set to teach you reverence for the life communicated 
rom the Father of Spirits. The song of birds, and their plumage, 
the scent of flowers, their colour, their very existence, are in direct 
connexion with the mystery of that communicated life: and all the 
strength and all the arts of men, are measured by and founded 
upon, their reverence for the passion, and their guardianship of the 
purity of Love.” 

But one word more :—We are passing through times of much 
anxiety; the horizon, year after year, is darkened with thunder- 
clouds, lurid with the menace of war. Never was there a time in 
which there was a deeper need for a patriotism, not only passionate 
but unselfish ; not only ardent but enlightened. Mr. Ruskin con- 
stantly impresses us with the fact that his teachings and exhortations 
are meant for peoples as well as for individuals. In his Pleasures 
of England, he urges us to strive that our country should not become 
‘one of the obscene Empires of Mammon or Belial: but,” he asks, 
“will you youths of England make your country again a sceptred 
isle: for all the world a scource of light, and centre of peace; mis- 
tress of learning and of the arts; faithful guardian of great memo- 
ries, in the midst of irreverent and ephemeral visions; faithful 
servant of time-tried principles, under temptation from licentious 
desires; and—among the cruel and clamorous jealousies of the 


nations—a worshipper, in her strange valour, of good-will towards 
” 
men. 





RUSKIN’S EDUCATIONAL IDEALS.* 
By the Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A. 


DEA is a grand word, meaning an image in the mind. 
‘ y . > . . . 
4) How it got there, what the mind is, what the image is 
WY) like, whether there be any corresponding external reality 


YA or not ; are questions for the most part unanswerable, but 
IP they do not concern us now. Most of us have some 
notion about them, or we think we have. 

Ruskin’s Educational Ideals! But he is a man of ideals— 
artistic, moral, social, political, economical, educational, and others. 
Poet,critic, seer, man of letters, he loves and longs after the beau- 
tiful and true in all. 

An idea is not the less valuable for being ideal. Perhaps it is 
more so. A realised idea is a more or less finished production, a 
flower, a seed, a permanent possession of mankind. But an unre- 
alised, even an unrealisable, is a composite plant capable of pro- 
ducing many flowers, more seeds. It may take deep root in other 
minds.—* It will love the light. It will above all things have the 
purpose of being married to other ideas, of having children, and 
childrens’ children of ideas, to make the earth fair and happy” 
—as the master says of leaves. Plato’s Repudlic, Harrington’s 
Oceana, Hobbes’ Leviathan, Bacon’s New Atlantis, Sir T. More’s 
Utopia, Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera, and dare I say the Sermon on the 
Mount, are all ideal, not realised, not wholly realisable, always being, 
and still to be realised. 

The great masters of ideas are Plato, Bacon, Ruskin. Fors 
Clavigera, being letters to the workmen and labourers of Great 
Britain, is supereminently ideal. It contains accounts of Plato, 
Virgil, Horace, Dante, Giotto, Bellini, Titian, Holbein ; lessons in 
History from Froissart ; subtle but delightful disquisitions on the 

* A Lecture delivered before the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, 7th December, 1898. 
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derivation and meaning of words ; lessonson Art, Political Economy, 
Shakspere, Walter Scott; satire on John Stuart Mill; French, 
Italian, Latin, Greek—all these and more. 

“For the workmen and labourers of Great Britain”; or, as he 
afterwards explains, not for them at all, but for their masters, pas- 
tors, and princes—all these in eight volumes—from yours faith- 
fully, John Ruskin. Ah yes, sometime, far off, in Utopia, but not 
here, nor yet. Suppose we exte nd workmen and labourers, until 
the terms include their pastors, masters, and princes; until they 
include those that work with brain and tongue, burin and trowel, 
pen and brush, pencil and chisel, and it still remains ideal. “In 
Fors Clavigera,” said the Pall Mall, in 1887, reviewing the index 
“there is a certain underlying purpose and consistency. There is 
(quoting Carlyle) in all the fierce lightning bolts which Mr. Rus- 
kin copiously and desperately poured out for eight years [1871- 
1877-8 1880-3-4] into the black world of anarchy around him a 
purpose, a consistency; but the order in disorder stood.” 

I fear this is too much of preface to his Educational Ideals. 


First, then, let us see what he means by Education, premising that 
he is a genius. 

Genius has two sides, one is to imagine more highly and grandly 
than other men; the other is to carry these high and noble imagin- 


ings into act. It is not given to many to have both. 
M. Paul Bourget says: 


The essential difference which separates a man strongly endowed 
with imagination in the soul of him and the ordinary man, consists in 
this: that the last admits only those sentiments the truth of which he 
can prove, whereas the first is able to represent to himself those senti- 
ments which he can imagine possible in certain given circumstances, 
The immediate result of this special capacity is to complicate to the 
extreme the sentiments of him who possesses it ; first, because the sen- 
timents themselves become an end to him instead of any practical 


result; and secondly, because the line which separates sentiments from 
realities disappears, 
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Education: what it is. 
This is the master’s pronouncement of what education is. 


Education, briefly, is the leading human souls to what is besr and 
making what is best out of them . . . the training which makes 
men happiest in themselves also makes them most serviceable to othets, 

Stones of Venice. 


Thring endorsed John Ruskin’s teaching when he said “the 
idolatry of knowledge must perish or education cannot begin.” 

[What follows is in nearly all cases the master’s own words 
from Fors Clavigera]. 


1. All education must be moral first, intellectual secondarily. 
Intellectual education before (much more without) moral education is 
in completeness, impossible ; and in incompleteness a calamity. 

2. Moral education begins in making the creature to be educated 
clean and obedient. This must be done thoroughly, and at any cost, 
and with any kind of compulsion rendered necessasy by the nature of 
the animal, be it dog, child or man. 

3. Moral education consists next in making the creature practically 
serviceable to other creatures, according to the nature and extent of its 
own capacities; taking care that these be healthily developed in such 
service. 

Moral education is summed when the creature has been made to do 
its work with delight and thoroughly; but this cannot be until some 
degree of intellectual education has been given also. 

4. Intellectual education consists in giving the creature the facul- 
ties of admiration, hope and love. 

These are to be taught by the study of beautiful nature; the sight 
and history of noble persons; and the setting forth of noble objects of 
action.—Fors vi 225, 6. 


The speedy abolition of all abolishable filth is the first process of 
education. Education is a means of discrimination between what 
is worthless and worthy in men. ‘The moral scale of a.o. is raised 
exactly according to the degree and motive of obedience, 

To be disobedient through temptation is human sin; but to be dis- 
obedient for the sake of disobedience is fiendish sin. ‘To be obedient 


for the sake of success in conduct is human virtue; but to be obedient 
for the sake of obedience is angelic virtue,—vi 218. 
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Instruction in behaviour is education, instruction in eloquence 
and dexterity of falsehood is not. Knowledge is not education, 

Educate means govern. 

Education does not mean teaching people to know what they do 
not know—it means teaching them to behave as they do not behave. 
It is not teaching the youth of England the shapes of letters, and 
the tricks of numbers, and then leaving them to turn their arithme- 
tic to roguery, and their literature to lust. It is on the contrary 
training them into the perfect exercise and kingly continence of 
their bodies and souls, by kindness, by warning, by precept, and by 
praise—but above all by example. 

It is teaching to all of whatever gift, grade, or age, the laws of 
honour, the habit of truth, the virtue of humility, and the happi- 
ness of love. The virtue of humility includes all the habits of 
obedience, and instincts of reverence. 

The purpose of education consists half in making children 
familiar with natural objects, and the other half in teaching the 
practice of piety towards them. As to examinations, there should be 
a certain standard of pass adapted to average capacity and power 
of exertion that none need fail who had attended to their lessons 
and obeyed their masters. There should be no competitions, no 
prizes, no honours. The natural torpor of wholesome dulness 
should not be disturbed by provocations, or plagued by school- 
masters. You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, and a 
sow’s ear remains one, even when there is a diamond ear-ring in it. 

It is in the wholesome indisposition of the average mind for in- 
tellectual labour that due provision is made for the quantity of 
of work that must be done in stubbing Thornaby wastes. Modern 
Utopianism imagines that the world is to be stubbed by steam, and 
human arms and legs to be eternally idle; not perceiving that thus 
it would reduce man to the level of his cattle, which can graze, 
and gore, but not dig. 

In the true Utopia man will rather harness himself with his 
cattle to the plough than leave the devil to drive it. The child 
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who desires intellectual education will be bettered by it, the child 
who dislikes it only disgraced. The laws of virtue and honour are 
to be compulsorily taught to all men, whereas our present forms 
of education refuse to teach them to any. 

True education is to teach us to admire a palace, ¢.g., at Flor- 
ence, or Venice, when we see one; and to long that noble men 
should live in them; and not to want one for ourselves ; and if we 
become “ fine folks,” not to stammer, and try to forget our parents 
or the cottage we were born in. The one point to be assured of, 
is, that happiness does not depend on the size of your house. 

Labour producing useful results is educational in its influence 
on the temper. The first condition of education, the thing you 


are all crying out for, is, to be put to wholesome and useful work. 
Each man so educated is— 


1. To do his own work well. 

2. To help other people and do no injury. 

3. To be sure he can obey good laws before he seeks to alter 
bad ones. 

The master’s belief in work is a Gospel, but it is work with 
faith in it. Others preach that Gospel but they leave faith out. 

Some kind of education may be described not as moral sun- 
shine; but as moral moonshine, and under this fools come out first 
and last. ‘The School Board era has determined for England that 
all boys and girls shall have education. Nothing can be more de- 
sirable. But what kind of education? It is taken for granted 
that education must be good; the more of it the better; and that 
bad education means little education; and that the worst thing we 
have to fear is getting none. 

Alas this is not at all so. 

Getting no education is by no means the worst thing that can 
happen to us. No, my friends, believe me, it is not the going 
without education at all that we have most to dread. The real 
thing to be feared is, getting a bad one. 
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What England has to find out and is not agreed upon yet is— 
1. What a good education is. 

2. Who is likely to give it. 

Here is his satirical answer to the first : 


“To be taught to read, write, and cast accounts, to learn Geography» 
Geology, Astronomy, Chemistry, German, French, Italian, Latin, Greek 
and the Aboriginal Aryan language and be perfectly happy ever after, and 
make as much money as we like.” 


He disproves the whole satire, more suo, personally, historically, 
economically. 

And the end of this universal education and civilization leads 
he says, to contempt of chivalry. Not only do men declare them- 
selves too indolent to labour for wives and daughters, and too poor 
to support them, but it has made the neglected and distracted 
creatures hold it for an honour to be independent of men altogether 
and shriek for some hold of the mattock themselves. 

This is the lowest level of thought since we grew to be men and 
women, out of monkey, star fish, chickweed, or whatever else we 


have been made from by natural selection. 
Remember, I pray you for a fixed point, that the master rever- 
ences all women, all girls. To see him lead a little maid by the 


’ 


hand is a new delight. “I am,” said he in a letter to me, ‘the 
collared serf of a little maid at Brantwood.” The children of the 
holders of any of Saint George’s land shall be educated compulsorily 
in agricultural schools inland, and naval schools by the sea, the 
indispensable first conditions of such education being, that the boys 
learn either to ride or sail; the girls to spin, weave, sew, and at a 
proper age to cook all ordinary food exquisitely; the youth of 
both sexes to be disciplined daily in the strictest practice of vocal 
music, and for morality to be taught gentleness to all brute crea- 
tures—finished courtesy with each other—and to obey orders with 
the precision of slaves [? soldiers]. Then, as they get older, they 
are to learn the natural history of the place they live in—to know 
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Latin boys and girls both—and the history of these five cities: 
Athens, Rome, Venice, Florence and London. 

To some visible extent with my own single hand I can, he says, 
and will if I live, carry this plan into execution, but to what extent 
I know not.” 


Fors Clavigera xi. vol. L., is great on education—the text of it 
“Honour to whom Honour :’ 


“Education of any noble kind, training in true and refined scholarship, 
is to have for its essential foundation skill in some useful labour.” (cf. 
S. Paul and tent making). 


Note here the anticipation of Sloyd, Hand and Eye Training, 
Technical Schools, Dairy Schools, etc., now more or less common. 

British children are to be trained in healthy, brave and kindly 
life; to every one of whom there shall be done true justice. 


What is this, let me ask, but that despised Catechism account 
of it: 


“To learn and labour truly, to get my own living, and do 
my duty in that state of life unto which it shall please God to call me.’ 


True justice he defines as granting to every human being due 


aid in the development of such faculties as it possesses for action 
and enjoyment. 


Note due aid. 


This does not mean equal. It does not say that the child of a peer 


and a peasant are born equal. If so, what becomes of heredity. Truly 
there are nature’s peers as stated? 


The right law of all education as of all work is—take most 
pains with the best material, never waste pains on bad ground. 

Remember that the mental work of a man is fixed from the 
hour he is born; that by no manner of effort can he increase his 
faculties, and that his best happiness is to consist in the admiration 


of powers by him for him ever unattainable, of acts and deeds by 
him for ever inimitable. 
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The first condition of education in S. George’s scheme is, to see 
that the strength of your youth shall not be strained, that their 
best powers shall be developed, without competition, that they shall 
pass crucial but not severe examinations, and that they shall 
remember that any man’s happiness consists rather in the admira- 
tion of the faculties of others, than in confidence in his own. 

Reverent admiration is the perfect human gift. A dog rever- 
ences you, a fly does not; the capacity of partly understanding a 
creature above him is a dog’s nobility. 

Increase such reverence in human beings and you increase daily 
their happiness, peace, and dignity. Take it away, and you will 
make them wretched as well as vile. But for the fifty years last 
past, modern education has devoted itself simply to the teaching 
of impudence. 

All are to be taught admiration (the faculty of giving honour), 
hope, and love. 

The first and last nobility of education is the rule over our 
thoughts. 

His principal aim in life is to teach two lessons: 

1. Food can be got only out of the ground or the sea. 

2. Happiness can be got only out of honesty. 

And neither of these two, he says, is taught in any scheme of 
education known to him. 

In his opinion the moral education of a child is greatly deter- 
mined in the first speechless years. Quiet, order, beauty, peace, 
soft voices, loving faces, are elements of education which leave per- 
manent marks—and the most important question about a man’s 
education is—what patience had his mother, or sister, with him. 
And then he dwells on his own mother. It took her once three 
weeks to get an accent right, but had it taken her three years she 
would have done it. Hear this ye mothers! 

The first essential point in the education given to children will 
be the habit of instant, finely accurate, and totally unreasoning 
obedience to fathers, mothers, and tutors. 
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The second essential will be the understanding the nature of 
honour, making the obedience solemn and constant. In the present 
state of our utter moral degradation all this seems impossible, but 
the instincts of both are native in man, and the roots of them can- 
not wither, even under the dust-heap of modern liberal opinions. 

He takes Wordsworth’s line: ‘* We live by admiration, hope, 
and love,” for his literal guide in all education. His final object 
for every child born on Saint George’s estates, will be, to teach it 
what to admire, what to hope for, what to love. 

Religious Education. 

He is always insisting on the necessity of this He considers 
that the three chief elements in a child’s training are, to be taught 
good manners, religious faith, and manual skill, especially in ships. 
And he hopes that the “English Bible may yet be made the rule 
of faith and conduct of the English people’”—and is of course 
accepted as the basis of our future education—i.e., in S. George’s 
schools. ‘TI love,” he says, “the Church and the Universities of 
England more faithfully than most churchmen, and more proudly 
than most collegians. I love both the Church and the Schools of 
England for the sake of the true and kindly men whom they have 
hitherto not ceased to send forth, and I had hoped long since to 
have obtained hearing for the Bible which their mothers rever- 
enced, and the laws which their fathers obeyed.” 

The Bible references in Fors Clavigera fill up nine pages, 
double columns. 

His mother forced him to learn long chapters of the Bible by 
heart. You will find the list in x. 4, xxxiii. 14, xlii. 128-9. 

She also made him read it every syllable through, aloud, about 
once a year, from Genesis to the Apocalypse ; and to that discipline 
patient, accurate, and resolute, I owe, he says, not only a know- 
ledge of the Book, which I find occasionally serviceable,, but much 
of my general power of taking pains, my ear for good English, and 
the best part of my taste in literature. In saying these chapters 
his mother did not allow so much as a syllable to be missed or mis- 
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placed; while every sentence was required to be said over and over 
again till she was satisfied with the accent of it. The list of chap- 
ters established my soul in life. 

This maternal installation of my mind in that property of chap- 
ters I count very confidently the most precious, and, on the whole, 
the one essential part of all my education. 

I have never lost my loyalty to them nor betrayed the first 
command in the one I was made to repeat oftenest—‘ Let not 
mercy and truth forsake thee.” Prov. iii. Hear this ye mothers! 

The Bible reading should be conducted by making the children 
read each separate verse ; afterwards committing them to memory. 

He gives specimens of Bible lessons e.g. on Gen. xv, which is 
to be learned by heart. In my school, he says you shall know 
your Bible and the meaning of it. 

Until you know something of the Bible I cannot go on to teach 
you any Koran, much less any Dante or Shakspere, 

He gives a beautiful quotation from the Cyropedia of Xenophon 
and dwells with keen relish on the religious side of it. 

The Persian Prince was to have four guide teachers of whom the 
wisest was to teach him the magic of Zoroaster, i.e. the service of 
the gods. The magic of Zoroaster is the exact reverse of teaching 
men how not to worship, for it teaches them to find out the worth 
of all things and do them reverence. The vital principal of the 
Magian religion was the God of light, the spirit who created the 
world and rules and defends it. The vital principal, he says bitterly, 
of the religion of the nineteenth century is “demand and supply,” 
and getting on. Instead of this religion of the Magi you pass 
yourselves, he says, through that patent filter of human faculty 
** Cassell’s Popular Educator,” and then see how clever you come 
out on the other side. 

I hope you will all read Fors Clavigeria xii, It will shew you 
somewhat fully what the master’s ideal of religious education is. 
Truly he was a prophet, with the prophet’s addition, no prophet 
hath honour in his own country, and yet not quite so. 
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Landlords are to establish such schools of history, natural his- 
tory, and art, as may enable their farmers’ children with their own 
to know the meaning of the words beauty, courtesy, compassion, 
gladness and RELIGION. This last word primarily means obe- 
dience, binding to something or someone. To be bound or in 
bond as apprentice; to be bound or in bond by military oath 
[sacramentum], to be bound or in bond as a servant to man}; to 
be bound or in bond as a servant to GOD, all these are divinely 
instituted, eternally necessary conditions of religion, beautiful, 
inviolable submission of soul in life and death. This essential 
meaning of religion, O ye landlords it was your office to teach and 
you have not done it. 

And then follow the consequences of this neglect for which I 
must refer you to iv, 205. 

I cannot he says set down the first principles of children’s noble 
education without finding myself in collision with an almost resist- 
less infidel mob. We shall in Saint George’s estate establish such 
churches and schools as may best guide religious feeling and diffuse 
the love of sound learning and prudent art. [All children willing 
to be taught are to be disciplined in all the branches of honourable 
knowledge and graceful art attainable. ] 

We are to remember that whatever in literature, art, or religion 
is done for money is poisonous and doubly deadly in preventing 


the hearing or seeing of the noble literature and art which have been 
done for love and truth. 


His Ideal Schoolmaster. 

No one is fit to be the head of a children’s school who is not 
both by nature and attention a beautiful speaker. Those of you 
whose good hap it has been to hear the Master lecture will have 
some knowledge of his meaning. 

He is to read at least one hour every day, but no children need 
attend unless they are really interested. The real audience con- 
sisting of the few for whom the book has been specially chosen, 
should be requested to give perfect and unbroken attention to 
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what they heard, to stop the reader always at any word or sentence 
they did not understand, and to be prepared for casual examination 
on the story next day. 

The master, the boy and the girl, all, are to read Waverley with 
extreme care, and they are to learn the Greek alphabet, whether 
they learn Greek or not. They are also, all, to learn about these 
men and their works, Moses, David, Hesiod, Virgil, Dante, 
Chaucer and S. John. 

His Ideal School. 

A school is a place of noble instruction. A museum is a place 
of instruction for advanced students. 

Every parish school shall have a garden, playground, children’s 
library, laboratory for simple experiments, and an attached work- 
shop. 

No school should be considered as organized at all without a 
reading room and a library, both of them well supplied and fitted, 
both of them well shut off from the schoolroom. Reading, writ- 
ing and accounts may be omitted, but music and dancing never. 

10,000,000 H. M. Inspectors placed on Cader Idris would not 
make him teach in Saint George’s School “the three R’s,” or any 
single thing he did not choose to teach. I do not choose to teach 
the three R’s, because I do choose to teach the elements of music, 
astronomy, botany and zoology. I do not choose to teach Saint 
George’s children reading or writing, because whatever foolish 
people read does them harm, and whatever they write does other 
people harm. Penny Shakespeares and Miss Braddon’s greasy 
mince pies of Scott are anathema. 

I must refer you to the last Fors, Rosy Vale, for an account of 
the education of girls in an Italian convent. I hope you all know 
his letter to young girls, and that you will give a copy of it to 
every girl you know. 

In the school library there shall be none but noble books, in the 
sight of the pupils none but noble art. And so Messrs. Christie 
founded the Art for Schools Association, now in vigorous work, 
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The resuscitation of the, at present, extinct art of writing being 
insisted on in the school exercises of the higher classes, the school 
libraries will be gradually enriched with MSS. of extreme precious- 
ness. A well-written book is as much pleasanter and more beau- 
tiful than a printed one as a picture is than an engraving. This 
is Italian Renaissance faith. ‘There were noble men in Italy who, 
after the invention of printing, scorned to have a printed book, 
even an Aldine text, in their libraries. 

His Ideal Schoolboy. 

He is to learn what he likes. But he must learn some honest 
handicraft. This is Jewish teaching. 


. 


He emphasises and illustrates again and again the conditions of 
boys’ education. They shall all be taught either to ride or sail. 
Both are signification of the right command of man over his own 
passions. ‘‘ Consider,” he says, “ the meaning to England of sea 
riding and chivalry—Drake, Nelson, and the Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” and we might say of the cavalry at Omdurman. 

Consider the meaning of the Knight of Athens, of the Eques of 
Rome, the Ritter of Germany, the Chevalier of France, the Cava- 
lier of England. 

He is always insisting on farming and ploughing, and you should 
read, he says, Mrs. Firth’s translation of Gotthelf’s Ulric the Farm 
Servant. 

Education is to lead up to work with hands, to earning your 
own bread, to farming, etc. Education is useless unless you limit 
your tippling houses. Education, apart from industrial training, he 
compares to loading a boat with rubbish until it sinks. 

His Ideal Schoolgirl. 

[See letter to young girls.] She is to learn to sew, and cook, 
and look pretty, as matters of first and supreme duty. The be- 
ginning of bodily education for a girl is to make sure that she can 
stand and sit upright. ‘ I have seen,” he says, “‘ my own mother 


travel from sunrise to sunset on a summer day without once lean- 
ing back.” 
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The end of right education for a woman is to make her love 
her home better than any other place. 

The highest possible education of both men and women is to 
teach them to live by agriculture in their native land. This is 
partly Florentine, partly Biblical, partly from Plato, partly from 
Sir T. More and Bacon, partly monastic, partly military, partly 
hopeful, partly Ruskin, i.¢., partly ideal, but wholly unworkable. 

You will, I hope, read his account in Fors, vol. 5 of the educa- 
tion of Little Agnes. 

Reading is by no means to be enforced upon her, still less writ- 
ing; nothing enforced on her but household help to her mother, 
instant obedience to her father’s and mother’s word, order and 
cleanliness in her own departments and person, and gentleness to 
all inoffensive creatures. 

Music and dancing are to be taught to little Agnes as the quiet 
primal elements of her education. ‘ You young ladies,” he says, 
“who teach Sunday school classes, at present, you keep the danc- 
ing to yourselves and graciously teach them the catechism. Suppose 
you were to try for a little while learning the catechism yourselves, 
and teaching them to dance. 

His Ideal Subjects. 

Music, Geometry, Astronomy, Botany, Zoology, Drawing and 
History for those who have any gift. 

1. Shakespeare. He is to be accessible always at play time in the 
library, in small and large editions, to the young and old alike, and 
should never be used as a school book, nor even formally or continu- 
ously read aloud. He is to be known by thinking, not mouthing. 

2. Writing or Telling from Memory. No discipline is of more 
use to a child’s character, with threefold bearing or intellect, 
memory or morals than the being accustomed to relate accurately 
what it has lately done and seen. The teacher should lop exagger- 
ation, investigate elision, guide into order, and aid in expression. 
The finest historical style may be illustrated in the course of the 
narration of the events of the day. 
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Learning by Heart. 

He insists on the power for good in what, rightly chosen, has 
been rightly learnt by heart at school. In ordinary school discip- 
line he would make the pupils read less, and remember more; 
exercising them in committing to memory, not by painful effort 
but by patient repetition until they cannot but remember (and 
observing always that the accentuation is right—for if that be once 
right the understanding will come in due time), helping further 
with whatever elementary music, both of chant and instrument, 
may be familiarly attainable. Every child is to know by heart at 
least 500 lines of good poetry, such as would always be helpful 
and strengthening to them. 

Music. 

A very special point is that all boys and girls are to learn music 
and dancing. The citizen of Plato’s Republic were to be educated 
in music, which there has a wide meaning. 


But a people not generous enough to give sympathy, nor modest 
enough to be grateful for leading, is not capable of hearing or under- 
standing music. In our own schools however al] that is needful is the 
early training of children under true musical law; and the performance 
under excellent masters of appointed courses of beautiful music, as an 
essential part of all popular instruction no less important than the 
placing of classical books and noble pictures within the daily reach and 
sight of the people. 


His opinion was that modern and social cruelty had “taken away 
music as an instrument of education altogether and enlisted it 
almost wholly in the service of superstition on the one hand and 
of sensuality on the other.” 

But this is not sonow. In the parish school music is to be taught. 
He would insist on the necessity of a sound system of education 
in elementary music. He wished to invent an instrument by which 
very young children could be securely taught the relations of sound 
in the octave, and fell back he says on the most sacred of all musical 
instruments the “Bell.” The principal function of the singing 
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master is to teach the proper management of the lips, tongue and 
throat. 


The foundational importance of elocution, beautiful speaking, has 
been disgraced by the confusion of it with diplomatic oratory, and 
evaded by the vicious notion that it can be taught by a master learned 
in it as a separate art. 


History. 

In the history of the five cities, Athens, Rome, Venice, Florence, 
and London, they shall learn so far as they can understand what 
has been beautifully and bravely done; and they shall know 
the lives of the heroes and heroines, in truth and naturalness, and 
shall be taught to remember the greatest of them on the days of 
their birth and death [some newspapers do this now] ; so that the 
year shall have its full calendar of reverent memory. And on 
every day part of their morning service shall be a song in honour 
of the hero whose birthday it is; and part of the evening service 
a song of triumph for the fair death of one whose death day it is ; 
and in their first learning of notes they shall be taught the great 
power of music, which is, to say a thing that you mean deeply in 
the strongest and clearest possible way ; and they shall never be 
taught to sing what they dont mean. They shall be able to sing 
merrily when they are happy, and earnestly when they are sad ; 
but they shall find no mirth in mockery nor obscenity ; neither 
shall they waste and profane their hearts with artificial and lascivious 
sorrow. But—Prosperous fortune grants an almost incredible 
slowness of success and demands invincible patience in pursuing it. 

Courage then ! 

To divert a little of the large current of English charity and 
justice from watching disease to guarding health, and from the 
punishment of crime to the reward of virtue, to establish Training 
Schools instead of Penitentiaries—is not if you will slowly take it 
to heart a frantic imagination. As a final result—Children will 
know what it is to see the sky ; they will know what it is to breathe 
the sky ; and they will know best of all what it is to behave under 
it as in the presence of a Father who in Heaven. 
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Astronomy. 

The beginning of all is to teach the child the places and names of 
the stars when it can see them, and to accustom it to watch for the 
ra change of those visible. The register of the visible stars 
of first magnitude and planets should be printed largely and 
intelligibly for every day of the year and set by the schoolmaster 
every day ; and the arc described by the sun, with its following 
and preceding stars from point to point of the horizon visible at 
the place, should be drawn, at least weekly, as the first of the 
drawing exercises. These should be connected on the one side 
with geometry, on the other with writing. 

Botany. 

There should be a simple handbook of wild flowers, severely 
accurate in outline and exquisitely coloured by hand—practice in 
drawing schools—with a text regardless utterly of any but the 
most popular names and of all microscopic observation. Children 
are to be taught the beauty of plants as they grow, and their 
culinary uses when gathered. 

Geography. 

There is no subject he says taught better in our Elementary 
Schools. 

But the Maps! 

He wants a map of France for the “ Bible of Amiens” and can 
find accurately delineated only the railroads. They are to be 
relegated to Bradshaw. Neither the Rhine, Rhone, Loire, nor 
Seine, is visible except with a lens. 

So the first thing to get is proper maps, first made in relief and 
then photographed. 

Then photographs should be made the basis of beautiful engrav- 
ings, giving the character of every district completely, whether 
arable, wooded, rocky, moor, sand or snow, with the carefullest 
and clearest tracing, etc., etc., and absolutely without names or 
inscriptions of any kind. The boy who cannot, except with the 
help of inscription, know York from Lancaster, Rheims from 
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Dijon, Rome from Venice, need not be troubled to pursue his 
geographical studies any further. 

Reading. 

The personal conceit and ambition developed by Reading in 
minds of selfish activity, lead to the dislike of manual labour, and 
all sorts of unattainable things, and fills the streets with discon- 
tented and useless persons seeking some means of living in town 
society by their wits. [And so French critics complain of 
democracy and the Vie de Bohéme.] You cannot read a book he 
says unless your mind is one with the author’s. A shilling 
Shakspere excites his bitter ire. 

He gives a beautiful lesson on four verses from Richard II, and 
another on Master Walter de Mauny as to what an English squire 
should be. But for these I must refer you to vol. iii. 

And yet observe everyone is to read Walter Scott. His 
criticisms on the education value of good romance, especially that 
of Miss Edgworth, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray are of extreme 
value. He is a passionate admirer of Sir Walter as you perhaps 
are aware. 

So all are to read Walter Scott with extreme care, Shakspere, 
and Carey’s Dante if they cannot read the original. You are to 
read for the nourishment of your mind, not for the mere pleasure 
of reading. Gluttonous reading is worse than gluttonous eating. 

Handwriting. 

Only those children who wish to learn to write need do so. 
None else. In this, composition, symmetry, grace, and harmony 
should be very early insisted upon and illustrated. For all these 
purposes every school should be furnished with progressive examples 
in facsimile, of beautiful illuminated writing. For nothing could 
be more conducive to the progress of general scholarship and taste, 
than that the first natural instincts of clever children for the 
imitation, or often, the invention of picture writing, should be 
guided and stimulated by perfect models in their own kind. 

He proposes such specimens as these—xith. and xiiith. century 
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text, six lines from the Aldine edition of Dante, 1502— 
fac simile ancient Greek Psalter, Nelson’s last written words at 
Trafalgar : He taught himself to write from a printed book. 

Theuth or Thoth, the Ibis headed Egyptian demi-god 
speaks to the King at Thebes of inventions he will teach the 
Egyptians. One is writing. The King objects. This art of 
writing will bring forgetfulness into the souls of those who learn 
it. It is not medicine of Divine memory, but a drug of memo- 
randum. 

Men become by means of it hearers of many things, yet with- 
out instruction they will seem to have manifold opinions, but in 
truth without any opinions, and the most of them incapable of 
living together in any good understanding, having become seeming 
wise instead of wise. 

Listen to this wise King says the master O ye cheap education 
mongers. His satire on these who write for the press is bitter, 
but beside our point here. 

Handiwork. Needlework. 

He is as stern as the Jews in teaching handwork both to boys 
and girls. 

Boys are to plow. Girls are to sew. 

All girls are to sew. Sewing machines are not allowed. 

All the acicular art of nations, savage or civilized, from Lapland 
boot letting in no snow water, to Turkey cushion bossed with 
pearl—to valance of Venice gold in needlework—to the counter- 
panes and samplers of our lovely ancestresses—imitable once were 
with good help from Whiteland College and Girton (?) All that 
Athena and Penelope would approve. Nothing that vanity has 
invented for change, or folly loved for costliness. 

The true nature of thread and needle, the structure of wool, 
cotton, fur, hair, down, hemp, flax, and silk—microscope per- 
missible here. 

Dyeing—spinning weaving—then the accomplished phase of 
needlework-acu setigisti. 
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For indeed the schools of all young womankind are in great 
need of such instruction in dressmaking as shall comply with 
womankind’s natural instinct for self-decoration in all worthy and 
graceful ways, representing in the rich their ostentation, and en- 
couraging in the poor their wholesome pride. 

Arithmetic. 

He makes a dead set against this. He says children’s time 
should never be wasted nor their heads troubled with it. The 
importance at present attached to it is mere filthy folly, coming of 
the notion that every boy is to become first a banker’s clerk, and 
then a banker—and that every woman’s principal business is in 
checking the cook’s accounts. Children are to have small incomes 
of pence won by their labour. A child ought to have a certain sum 
given it to give away, and a certain sum to spend for itself wisely, 
and it ought to be allowed to give away its spending money. 
Prudence is a much more rare virtue than generosity. They are 
to be taught patience in saving and the sanctity of time-honoured 
hoard—but for use in a day of need, not for lending at interest. 
The multiplication table may be learnt when they want it. All 
that they need to be taught of fractions is that 4 means a half- 
penny, and } a farthing. 

I heard, he says, an advanced class tormented out of its life to 
explain the difference between numerator and denominator. I 
wasn’t sure myself, for the minute, which was which; and 
supremely I didn’t care. 

So there goes one of the three R’s, one which I heard the 
Archbishop of Canterbury say was the most important of all 
three. I am not to criticise but to give you the ideals. 

But when he says that the art of arithmetic hinders children in 
the acquisition of ideas, I ask half a page of indulgence. 

The Coniston School example is in of bacon @ 94d. a ib. 


Now may I say that intelligently taught children would get from 
this example a good many ideas. 

1. How much is27 farthings, 27 sixpences, and 27 half-sixpences? 
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2. A dozen at 94d. is 9s.3d. and 27 is 2} dozen. 

3. How much is 27s, less by 27 times 2$d.? #.¢., less by 27 
threepences and then add 27 farthings. 

But enough. This is not ideal. 

His ideal example was: here isa sovereign. What do all all the 
words and marks on it mean; and if there are 35 boys in the 
class, how much is it a piece? Tell me to-morrow and you shall 
have it. 

Some extra Ideals. 

He intended to write a complete system of education in Natural 
History and Art, and actually began. 

Geology and Art, Elementary Drawing and Deucalion; Botany, 
Proserpina ; Zoology, Love's Meinie. 

Talk of Ideals! 

This conception, he says, he had reached after thirty years of 
labour, and should not have attempted it but that he believed he 
had power fitted for the task. 

I cannot adequately touch his conceptions for Saint George’s 
Society, but it was Utopia in Merrie England, and he meant it. 
It was to have its own coinage of fine gold, and he describes the 
designs and legends. It was to have beautiful museums and lib- 
raries, but no machines, no railways, no newspapers, no talk, no 
discussion, but just, obedience. 

This coinage will teach fineness of touch, the care of small 
things, and many practical lessons in arithmetic. 

The master cannot lose his time in contention or persuasion. 
His authority must be that of a Roman Dictator. The obedience 
must be absolute, without question, and faithful. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. KENWORTHY’S TEACHING. 


London, 29th October, 1898. 
Dear Sir, 

I have been reading the new number of Saint George and 
am very much interested in Mr. Kenworthy’s account of the colony 
at Purleigh. I hope you will not mind if I make a few remarks 
about that, and his poem, not in any spirit of personal criticism, 
but with reference to the theories on which thc work is based. Of 
the work itself I should think there can be no two opinions. It 
appears to be the work of men who have “ forsaken all they have”’ 
in the resolve “to do good work, whether they live or die,” and 
if this impression is right, why, then in Ruskin’s downright lang- 
uage, “‘ Honour to the brave. Yes, in God’s name, and by all 
manner of means. And dishonour to the cowards.”’ 

But I cannot at all accept Mr. Kenworthy’s interpretation of the 
prayer “ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors,” viz. : 
“‘that Jesus meant there should be no enforcement of debt.” If I 
owed Mr. Kenworthy five pounds, and went to him, explaining 
that I was unable to pay, submitting my accounts to his inspection, 
and accepting whatever blame might be due to me for the state of 
my affairs, Mr. Kenworthy might hold himself bound as a Chris- 
tian, to forgive me. But if, instead of that, when he asked me for 
the money, I only laughed in his face, and bade him go and 
whistle for his five pounds, Mr. Kenworthy’s duty would be to 
prosecute me. The Spirit of the Gospel is expressed in the words 
“When they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both.” 
Mr. Ruskin, in one of his loveliest passages, refers to “ the spirit of 
mercy and truth, infinite in pardon and purification for all its 
wandering and faultful children, who have yet love in their hearts ; 
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and altogether adverse and implacable to its perverse and lying 
enemies, who have resolute falsehood on their lips and resolute 
hatred in their hearts.” 

Some parts of the ‘“‘ Craftsman” are very beautiful. . . But 
the teaching of the poem—well, it reads like Shelley’s Revolt of 
Islam, plus Ruskin’s Gospel of Work. I have no doubt Shelley was 
a great poet, but I do not think him a safe guide on social prob- 
lems. He did not reach the age at which Ruskin began to inves- 
tigate those matters. His most perfect poem was the Sensitive 
Plant, and this is singularly opposed, in the unconscious lesson of 
it, to his mad anarchical theories. For the garden (of the Sensi- 
tive Plant) flourished just so long as the Governing Presence was 
there, and fell into disorder and ruin as soon as the Governing 
Presence was withdrawn. This Governing Power, moreover, was 
in the habit of dealing very sternly with weeds, slugs, and “ things 
of obscene and unlovely forms.” It might have struck Mr. Ken- 
worthy’s Craftsman, in his rambles through the forest, that with- 
out human government and discipline there would have been no 
forest—only pathless morass and tiger-haunted jungle. 

Yours faithfully, 
Richard J. Hine. 


MR. KENWORTHY’S REPLY. 


Woodham Ferris, near Chelmsford, 


4th December, 1898. 
Dear Mr. Whitehouse, 


I am glad to be able to make some brief reply to your 
correspondent, whose letter you have been good enough to send 
me. 

First, as to the forgiveness of debts. I take it the meaning of 
the clause in the Lord’s Prayer can only be that we must hold no 
man as our debtor. To forgive a man because he cannot pay is 
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most obviously Christian ; but it is just as obviously Christian to 
equally forgive a man when he can pay and wont! To see this, 
we have but to connect “ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive those 
who are indebted to us” with “ Resist not him that is evil; but 
whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also. And if any man would go to law with thee, and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go one mile, go with him twain. Give to him that asketh 
of thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn thou not 
away.” 

The purpose of the principle of Jesus is that the evil-doer, per- 
mitted full liberty to act as he is inclined, shall discover the evil 
of his doing, not through resistance and punishment that meet and 
check him, but by discovery of the disaster he works to those who 
resist him not. This is the cause, the significance, the power of 
the crucifixion of “the Holy One and the Just,” who overcomes 
His enemies by suffering at their hands. The surrender of one’s 
life to this principle is the crux of Christianity. ‘‘ He that seeketh 
his life shall lose it, but he that loseth his life for My sake shall 
find it to life eternal.” 

Now a word as to “ The Craftsman.” Your correspondent 
takes the poem quite otherwise than I would have him do, in un- 
derstanding it to be praise of violent revolution. The poem was 
written eight years since, in expression of what I saw to be the 
truth as to the conditions of progress among men. Amid all the 
upheavals and violence in nations and kingdoms, the soul of all 
progress from bad to good is in the men who give their lives to 
find and todotruth. The craftsman, who so gives his life does no 
more (but how much that is!) than make plain to other men, to 
the fullest of his power, the reality concerning their wrongs done 
and suffered, their corruptions and miseries. Doing this, he faces 
death boldly for himself; in the struggle that comes with the 
people’s awakening to the truth, he takes no part, but watches, and 
is ready. When the struggle is ended, he, the Man of Truth and 
Peace, is in his place as chief counsellor. 
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‘“‘ The Craftsman” is to me the memorial of a definite perception 
of truth to which I came, and on which I took stand, and now 
stand. It meant withdrawal from all forms of contentions, revo- 
lutionism, and devotion to that way of life which was the crafts- 
man’s. Yes, it is only just to the poem to read all other parts of 
it as setting to those parts which tell of the spirit and the deeds of 
the craftsman himself. Every incident and every word is pondered 
to that end, and will, I trust, yield such meaning to those who will 
consider closely enough. But we are not accustomed in our read- 
ing to take each other so seriously. 

I imagine great good would result from the work of a circle 
(such as Saint George might draw together) which should take 
pieces—sentences even—of the best writing and consider them, as 
you will remember, Ruskin in Sesame and Lilies considers that 
piece from Lycidas. Any writing worthy to endure will, and 
must, in this way yield up deep and strict meaning, whether from 
plain word or symbol and figure. Nine times out of ten, nay 
perhaps ninety-nine times out of a hundred, superficiality and ob- 
scurity are in the author we read. But they are equally in our- 
selves if, at the tenth or hundredth time we do not recognise the 
depth and clearness we are brought in presence to. 

Always yours faithfully, 
John C. Kenworthy. 


[We gladly print these letters, but our action must not be un- 
derstood as endorsing the views of either of our correspondents.— 


Editor Saint George. | 
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Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece: by Fohn Addington Sym- 
onds. 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder and Co., 1898. 


IS is a very welcome re-issue of Symonds’ three 
books of travel: Sketches in Italy and Greece, Sketches 
and Studies in Italy, and Italian Byways. The essays 
in these volumes have been collected and re-arranged 

Sin topographical order for the benefit of those who are 
fortunate enough to travel, and wise enough to desire such a com- 
panion. It seems late in the day to review work which has had 
its place in the affections of many for the last twenty years, but we 
are glad to pay our tribute to the gentle memory of this true lover 
of art, of nature, of his kind. One might almost perhaps sum up 
his critical attitude in the words ‘sensitive, conscientious.” Ex- 
tremely sensitive he was to all the impressions of the age, to every 
manifestation of truth and beauty. Conscientious ; for it was only 
after strenuous thought and faithful training that he pronounced 
his judgments. No experience or knowledge, he thought, could 
be separated from education: of his own education the one aim 
was to cultivate ‘the scientific spirit that shall make men more and 
more capable of living resolutely in the whole,’ There is no cant 
in saying that his ideal of culture was to ‘see life steadily and see 
it whole’; the true critic is neither Philistine nor fanatic, but the 
man of sober wisdom. The thoroughness and sanity of his own 
work is just the outcome of his character and training ; so too, 
he cannot help founding Art upon Ethics. This instantly suggests 
Mr. Ruskin and a tempting comparison, upon which we will not 
enter further than to say that Symonds combined the dogmatic 
judgment of the critic with the humility of the student and the 
resolute self-discipline of the scholar in a way that Mr. Ruskin 
could not. Symonds was not meant for a prophet, nor took him- 
self for one, yet of him as of Ruskin religiousness is the predom- 
inating essential, and from it art is inseparable. 
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The volumes before us are a pleasant record of happy rambles 
in lands still redolent of that movement with which his natural affi- 
nity was so strong, and of which he was so true a critic, the renas- 
cence; in lands where the face of the earth he loved is so genial 
and beautiful. And what a record it is! with its wealth of sym- 
pathy, its lightly-carried learning, its sensitive catholic taste, its 
vivid insight into nature. Few men are so quick to catch the 
distinctive atmosphere of the places he knew, to realise that inde- 
finable potency which gives Greece and, above all, Italy, their 
irresistible fascination. Few travellers again are masters of such a 
store of scholarship, or possess the secret of a spell so subtle: a 
style where classic grace is energised and enriched by generous 
emotional warmth, a style laden with all the fragrance of humanism. 
If we make our first acquaintance with Symonds by these books 
we shall feel not a little of the personal charm of that loveable 
man over whose grave, in the Roman cemetery near Shelley’s side, 
are Jowett’s nah words: Ave, carissime, nemo te magis in corde 
amicos fovebat, nec in simplices et indoctos benevolentior erat; whose 
death all the best men of his time (says M. Desjardins) mourned, 
because ‘he loved that which is beautiful and good and pure.’ 

J.A.D. 


A Life of William Shakespeare: by Sidney Lee. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co., 1898, 


Lid 
pie 









HE common conception of the personality of Shake- 
speare is a good example of the force of tradition. His 
enormous prestige as the greatest of the world’s 
dramatists, the fact that much of our noblest poetry is 
found in his work, the surprise with which everyone 


iE 





who reads him finds somewhere a reflex of his own mind, have all 
combined to endow his work with a kind of magic inspiration, 
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which in a more superstitious age might have set Shakespeare by 
the side of the Bible and Virgil as arbiters of fortune by the voice 
of the lot. At the same time, practically little till quite recently 
was known of his life; and never did oracle shroud its meaning so 
effectively as he seemed to have done his real self. Thus his 
memory was hedged about with divinity: when stories, however 
well authenticated (as Mr. Lee says they are) were told of the 
errors of his youth, most who gave them a thought struck a 
British compromise, and pointing to Henry V. as his own portrait, 
quoted him as a proof of the wild-oats theory. But in recent 
times it has become necessary to bring all our nebulous ideals to 
trial before the bar of facts; naturally then men are no longer 
content that while others abide our question Shakespeare should be 
free. In the midst of all this active but often ill-informed enquiry, 
it is necessary to have all the known facts before us, collected, con- 
densed and arranged, temperately and with full knowledge, to give 
us firm ground. And this is exactly what Mr. Lee has done. 
His work is not disqualified by the necessity of making the facts 
prove some preconceived theory: in a sense he is right in disclaim- 
ing the title “critic.” Still in his presentation of and inferences 
from facts, it is evident that by the very exercise of his judgment, 
he must come into disagreement with some of his readers on some 
one of the many points on which a consensus is not to be looked for. 
In this volume there is not much of great importance added to the 
article written for the Dictionary of National Biography, and the 
additions are rather too minute and technical to notice here: but 
the book is almost entirely fresh writing, and the mass of well- 
sifted and arranged details and references give it a value not far 
removed from finality. 

Let us see what grounds for decision on the disputed points the 
most authentic facts can, in Mr. Lee’s opinion, give. First, it is 
hardly necessary to say that the Baconists get, with perhaps unne- 
cessary emphasis, the short shrift they deserve. (Yet, we see, a 
Baconite book is being published that will settle the question 
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once for all!) The question of the extent of Shakespeare’s edu- 
cation Mr. Lee states very sensibly, and curtly dismisses the idea 
that Shakespeare was ever in Italy. Mr. W. H. is separated 
entirely from the sonnets and identified with one William Hall, a 
clerk who got Thorpe the copy in the way of business. The hero 
of the sonnets is unhesitatingly declared to be Southampton, thus 
confirming the results of (among others) Gervinus and Gerald 
Massey, and the Pembroke theory described as untenable. Now 
in the translation (just published) of Brandes’ critical essay on 
Shakespeare, the very same terms are used, but applied in reverse 
order! Again, the German critic after a long history of Mary 
Fitton sums up: “It has thus been established, as clearly as any- 
thing of this kind can be without the direct evidence of contem- 
poraries, that Mrs. Fitton and the Dark Lady were one and the 
same person.” Mr. Lee says the story is a ‘ baseless conjecture,” 
arising from the almost equally baseless Pembroke theory! While 
Mr, Lee is saying caustically “extant portraits prove her fair,” 
here is Dr. Brandes giving his opinion that the Gawsworth monu- 
ment “ makes it clear she must have been a marked brunette!” 
Mr. Lee denies that Chapman can be the “rival,” while his 
‘“‘claims” are without discussion admitted by Brandes. Brilliant 
as Dr. Brandes is as a critic, we think most careful readers will feel 
that on such points as these the probability is that Mr. Lee’s evi- 
dence is more trustworthy and his inferences more justifiable. 
Such questions as these are all merely subsidiary to the great one 
of the proportion of self-revelation, and the dark subject of Shake- 
speare’s individuality. Here Mr. Lee’s research is most valuable. 
Indeed it is the first work in which we have seen the Sonnets 
regarded in their proper perspective in that astonishing outburst of 
the sonnetteering craze which left no European literature of the 
time untainted. As history, Mr. Lee puts them out of court 
(except six which it would have been kinder to leave, as they pro- 
bably are, inscrutable): “‘ the sole biographical inference deducible 
from them is that at one time he disdained no weapon of flattery 
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in an endeavour to monopolise the bountiful patronage of a young 
man of rank.” This drastic treatment makes impossible the 
fundamental error of the so-called “realistic” criticism of which 
Brandes is an exponent; and which seems to have achieved its 
masterpiece in Mr. Frank Harris's articles now running in the 
Saturday Review. Mr. Lee abundantly proves his main conten- 
tion as to the sonnet convention and Shakespeare’s indebtedness ; 
that many of the sonnets are but “ magnificent examples of the 
language of compliment current among the sonnetteers of the day.” 
Yet we cannot help feeling that Mr. Lee’s knowledge of contem- 
porary sonnetteering and its conceits almost leads him to take the 
view that many do of Horace’s Odes, that they are mere exercises 
for practice in a popular verse-form. He does not commit himself 
so far, but runs some risk of merging the man in the craftsman, 
just as at the other extreme, Mr. Harris seems to merge the artist 
in the man. As far as biographical details are concerned no doubt 
he is as much justified as was Browning’s sharp refutation of 
Wordsworth’s “with this same key Shakespeare unlocked his 
heart.” Yet surely Shakespeare put his deepest and truest self into 
such a sonnet as CX XIX. just because he felt in himself the force 
of every ruthless syllable, however true it may be that that wonder- 
ful verse ‘‘ owes its whole existence to Sidney’s on Desire.” The 
turbid thoughts of a Hamlet, the morbid illusions of Rousseau, 
why should they not have their counterpart in a sensitive artist- 
mind subject to such overmastering passions and melancholic 
depressions as produced Measure for Measure? And again, all 
the conventionality of the sonnet’s form, imagery, language— 
even the known insincerity of many of Shakespeare’s own—does 
not disprove that the vitalising thought sprang from real experi- 
ence, as we know it did in Johnson’s transcription of Juvenal into 
the conventional form and language of his day, although indeed it 
does give great probability to Mr. Lee’s view. We must confess 
to a conviction that in many of the sonnets are to be found, under 
the quaint unnatural form, real revelations of the depths of a pas-~ 
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sionate nature—revelation as ‘‘genuine’”’ as in most personal lyrics. 
But our own particular view of the extent to which Shakespeare’s 
character finds expression here, must ultimately depend on innate 
critical temper, which very few can have alike. Certain it is that 
no one who thinks at all about his Shakespeare can afford to be 
without Mr. Lee’s book: for in it he will find rational basis for 
his own conception, and not be dependent on ignorant convention 
or irresponsible conjecture. J.A.D. 


Sohn Ruskin, Social Reformer. By F. A. Hobson. London: Fames 
naanel & Co., Lid., 1898. 


HIS book is a welcome, and much wanted addition 
to the works on social reform. Ruskin is above all 
BN things a social reformer, and yet in this capacity he 
has been persistently and wilfully neglected. The 
N people who admired his writings on Art and on Beauty 
as inspired utterances, regarded him as a dreamer and a fanatic 
when he turned his attention to the social condition of England, 
and the many complex problems in connection therewith. The 
common, and oft-repeated argument was that Ruskin wrote with- 
out authority on social questions inasmuch as he had had no 
personal experience of the commercial and competitive conditions 
of life, which he attacked so strongly. In the domain of Art, it 
was said, he was dealing with a subject upon which his knowledge 
made him a competent guide, and to that subject he should keep. 
We can imagine few arguments more childish. If there are any 
with whom it still has weight, Mr. Hobson’s book should remove 
it. 

There is one very important reason, which gives a special value 
to the work under notice. Mr. Ruskin’s teaching on social reform 
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is not to be found adequately stated in any single book he has 
written. The student who would understand his views must 
trace them through many books. In this search Mr. Hobson's 
work will be an invaluable guide. All the main points of the 
master’s teaching, are collected and presented in a clear and 
orderly manner, and references to the books quoted are given in 
detail with great care. 

Not the least valuable portion of the book is the account which 
Mr. Hobson gives of Ruskin’s various industrial experiments. 
These embrace the bookselling business, the Saint George’s 
Company, the various experiments in the revival of handicrafts, 
the Museum at Sheffield, etc. We can imagine many saying, as 
they listen to the recital of the various schemes which Mr. Ruskin 
started in his efforts to regenerate society, “ How vague, how 
unreal, how impracticable ; the dreams of an idealist, foredoomed 
to failure.” The collapse of Mr. Ruskin’s health, and his 
enforced retirement from all work, prevented many of the plans 
he had formed—especially in connection with St. George’s 
Company, being carried out, but it would be a grave mistake to 
dismiss his social schemes as failures. Much useful work was 
actually accomplished and lives to-day, and we must never forget 
that one arose in Mr. Ruskin’s lifetime to carry into effect many 
of the principles for which he had striven so hard. We refer, of 
course, to that master craftsman, William Morris. 

Mr. Hobson writes throughout with much discrimination. 
We have not space to dwell in detail upon the many important 
points he raises, but we warmly commend to our readers a very 
thoughtful and scholarly work. 
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Sir Edward Burne-fones. A Record and Review. By Malcolm 
Bell. London: George Bell &F Sons, 1898. 


\) apy LS i is a re-issue of a work which was first published 
WX in 1892. It has been carefully revised by the author, 
and the information, both as regards the artist’s life 
and works, is brought up to date. The publishers 
N are deserving of all thanks for issuing this new edition 
of a very valuable work at so opportune a moment. 

Mr. Malcolm Bell tells the story of the great artist’s life with 
sympathetic insight and his work is especially valuable in showing 
us the formative influences to which he was subjected in the 
earlier stages of his career. 

The book is illustrated in a most complete and satisfactory 
manner. The photogravure of “The Depths of the Sea” is a 
very beautiful production, and is almost sufficient in itself to 
secure the book a wide popularity. By the courtesy of the 


publishers we are enabled to reproduce one of the illustrations 
from the work under notice. 





Great Books. By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. London: 
Isbister 8 Co., Lid., 1898. 


were originally contributed to the Sunday Magazine 
The author tells us in a brief preface that they were 
written with the single desire to be of use, “‘ especially 
to young readers, who in these days, when books are 
sO cena multiplied, are apt to overlook the rich treasuries 
of the immortal teachers of the past.” Dean Farrar does his best 
to combat this real danger, and in this book has given us a most 
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delightful series of papers on Bunyan, Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, 
and others which are eloquent and scholarly, and rich with illus- 
trative quotations. 

The appearance of a book of this nature is doubly welcome at 
the present time, seeing that we are face to face with so much 
rubbish and vulgarity in current literature, and, among other 
literary delicacies, are offered an edition of the New Testament, 
in the language of the evening press. 


University and Social Settlements. Edited by W. Reason, M.A. 
London : Methuen &§ Co., 1898. 


(&) specialists, including Sir Walter Besant, Canon Barnett, 

YA and Percy Alden, contribute chapters, and the movement 

= is dealt with in its relation to local administration, to 

education, to the administration of the poor law, etc. It isa book 
for all social reformers. 
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A REMINISCENCE [he Academy for November rgth last, contained 


OF RUSKIN. : ee 
the following very interesting reminiscence of Mr. 
Ruskin, which we have much pleasure in reprinting. 


The death of Mrs. Bishop, an Irishwoman by birth (she was a sister 
of Judge O’Connor Morris), removes a lady whose name is known per- 
haps to few outside the large circle of her friends and acquaintances. 
For years her house in Prince of Wales’-terrace was a rendezvous of 
authors and journalists, Churchmen and politicians, as well as of French 
men and women of distinction. In that drawing-room in Prince of 
Wales’-terrace great things were done. There one heard Coventry 
Patmore read aloud his Odes, and Mr. Ruskin lecture to an audience 
of guests on the occasion of one of his last appearances in general 
society. That was in June of the year 1883. The Professor, as 
Mr. Ruskin was then commonly called—and the name suited him who 
was, and was proud to be, a teacher—had had his first illness; and his 
coming into the world again was something in the nature of a resur- 
rection. Such, at least, it seemed to some; and there was about the 
whole man a spiritual presence belonging only to those who, in one 
way or other, are dead to this world. During his illness he had grown 
his brown beard, and his thick brown hair was brushed close to his 
head, which is abnormally flat at the top; so that, at a little distance, 
he looked like the picture of a hooded Capuchin Friar. Nor would 
that description have been one he would wish to repudiate. For the 
Professor had been dreaming many dreams during his illness and before i 
it, and once he had dreamt that he was a friar of St. Francis. After } 
that, in actual waking life, he was in Rome, and each day, on the 
steps of the Pincio, within sight of the window which slowly grew “a 
glimmering square” to the dying eyes of Keats, he used to give alms 
to an old beggar-man. The beggar-man once kissed his hand, where- 
upon the benefactor—all Englishman and Professor though he was— 
stooped down, on an impulse, and kissed the beggar on the cheek. 
On the next day the beggar came to his lodging with tears of gratitude 
and with an offering—a shred of the brown robe which had once 
been worn by St. Francis. Then the Professor remembered his old 
dream, that he, too, was a Franciscan ; and he set off to Assisi and to 
the convent of St, Francis, where he had his reward in a sight of the 
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frescoes of Giotto, and much more besides. But now he was back, for 
the moment, in a London drawing-room, face to face with an audience 
of friends, It is only fifteen years ago, yet what changes, what end- 
ings, what tragedies, come to mind as one recalls that interesting group ! 
Mr. Lowell was there, man of the world, man of two continents, and 
hence doubly mundane, yet also man of letters; alas! mundane now 
no more. Matthew Arnold was there, mundane too, by the measure 
of the man he had come to hear: not of this world any more. Lord 
Leighton came late, and came late purposely, nervous lest his sensitive- 
ness should be shattered by some sally of that lecturer of whom, as a 
critic, it had once been said: “Damn him, why doesn’t he back his 
friends?’ ‘That sensitive presence is ours no more; nor is that of Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, who sunned himself that afternoon in Ruskin’s 
favour. Miss Jean Ingelow, a true woman, and therefore sure of 
Ruskin, was there; but she isnot here. Mr. Hutton, of the Spectator, 
sat beside Mr. Knowles of the Nineteenth Century, a contrast in editors, 
of whom one is taken and the other left. And others of the then 
young generation are of the elder now—Miss Gladstone, great then as 
a daughter, and Hallam Tennyson, great then asason. He, perhaps, 
was a little bored by talk about ** Francesca’s Book,” and took notes of 
that blue tie of the lecturer of which he was to tell us in his father’s 
future biography. It was the eye, rather than the tie, to tell the truth, 
that caught you, whether you would or not: a distracting heavenliness. 
So blue an eye, indeed, is Mr. Ruskin’s that one must be resigned if 
some future disciple lays down the axiom that to be an art critic your 
eye must be blue; just as Mr. Ruskin himself has declared, from his 
own observation, knowledge, and inner consciousness, that to paint 
well your eye must be grey. The lecture was a good deal about Miss 
Frances Alexander, that American lady who had then spent half her 
life among the peasants of Tuscany, studying their manners, their 
songs, their legends, their religion. Then the lecturer spoke of child- 
ren’s books—their needed grace, their imagination, their sweet mission 
in dealing with peace, dutifulness, and innocence. Kate Greenaway, 
he said, he adored; and, catching sight of coy Lord Leighton, he con- 
gratulated him on having so much of the Goth in him that he cared to 
show the world the childhood of a goddess. Lord Leighton was not 
quite sure how to take it; and the Professor went on quickly to say 
that it was only when Christianity was fully interpreted to the nations 
that the Woman and Child became the centre of all that was beautiful 
and pure in Nature and in Art. Coming to modern authors, Ruskin— 
with whom Mr. Henley would be one for once—paid homage to Dickens 
as a benefactor of the child; but no word had he for George Eliot, an 
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author he scorned. And all this was gaily interspersed with denunci- 
ations of railway bridges, steam printing-presses, mowing machines, and 
the Times newspaper. Mrs. Bishop was a happy hostess that afternoon, 
or should have been; but when you congratulated her she only 
replied: “ What a pity that Mr, Browning could not come.” 


MR RUSKIN = The Academy is not correct in the account it gives 


THE BEGGAR. Of Mr. Ruskin’s meeting with the beggar, and as 
we have seen this incident wrongly reported on 
several occasions we reproduce below, Mr. Ruskin’s own account 


of the incident, which will be found in Letter LVI. of Fors Clavi- 
gera. 


“Last summer, in Rome, I lodged at the Hotel de Russie, and in { 
the archway of the courtyard of that mansion waited usually, in the 
mornings, a Capuchin friar, begging for his monastery. 

Now, though I greatly object to any clergyman’s coming and taking 
me by the throat and saying “ Pay me that thou owest,” I never pass a 
begging friar without giving him sixpence, or the equivalent fivepence 
of foreign coin, extending the charity even occasionally as far as ten- 
pence, if no fivepenny bit chance to be in my purse. And this parti- 
cular begging friar having a gentle face, and a long white beard, and a 
beautiful cloak, like a blanket; and being altogether the pleasantest 
sight. . . . I was like to see in Rome in the course of the day, I 
always gave him the extra fivepence for looking so nice; which gener- 
osity so worked on his mind (the more usual English religious senti- 
ment in Rome expending itself rather in buying poetical pictures of 
monks than in filling their bellies) that, after some six or seven doles of 
tenpences, he must needs take my hand one day, and try to kiss it. 
Which being only just able to prevent, I took him round the neck and 
kissed his lips instead; and this, it seems, was more to him than the 
tenpences, for next day he brought me a little reliquary, with a certi- 
fied fibre in it of Saint Francis’s cloak (the hair one now preserved at 
Assisi); and when afterwards I shewed my friend Fra Antonio, the 


Assisi sacristan, what I had got, it was a pleasure to see him open his 
” 
eyes. 


ROBINS’ “ ” . ' 
SINGING. Why” asks a correspondent ‘‘ does Mr. Ruskin 


like robins’ singing better than nightingales? (Fors 
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I, 222.) Is it not for the same reason that he ‘had rather see a 
brown harvest-field than the brightest Aurora Borealis’ (Modern 
Painters 11, 263) and that the Jura pastures and forests weer 
more to him than the grandest scenes of the New Continent could 
have been (Seven Lamps p. 323)? Is it not, in fact, because the 
robins, and the harvest field, and the Alpine scenery were sugges- 
tive to him of human associations and domestic sympathies ; and 
‘seen with human eyes, there is nothing else but man : all animals 
and beings beside him are only made that they may change into 
him: the world truly exists only in the presence of man: acts 
only in the passion of man.’ (Fors 1, 90). Strange how these 
detached utterances, delivered at long intervals of time (1849- 
1871-1883) bind themselves into a consistent whole the moment 
they are brought together. Only a sincere man could write so 
consistently.” 


oa” We have received a copy of the last annual report 
SOCIETY. of this Society, and are glad to learn that it is in 


a healthy condition. The Council states that there are many 
evidences to the fact that the society gains year by year in in- 
fluence on the artistic and intellectual life of the city, and that 
there is every reason to prosecute the work of the Society with 
even greater energy in the future. 
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